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many verbal cognate nouns in Hebrew. 
Strange is the use of the feminine past parti- 
ciple as a noun in occulta hecha. Before 
feminine nouns with accented a we find both 
eland la. The preposition d is used in the 
direct object even before inanimate objects. 

Nos vos are generally used instead of noso- 
tros vosotros. The pronoun tl with de gives 
ael. The personal pronoun is inserted be- 
tween the infinitive and the future ending : 
aarlosd. 

The present participle ends in -dn -iin, in 
the plural in -antes -ientes ; besides, the ger- 
und in -ando -iendo occurs. The third person 
plural perfect of dezir is dixieron. In the 
second person plural of the future subjunctive 
e in -edes disappears : guardardes oyerdes. 
The imperfect of hazer is haz and haze, of 
poner-pon and pone. The following verbs in 
guar (=Lat. ficare) occur : aboniguar abivi- 
guarfermosiguar fruchiguar (learned fructi- 
ficar) muchiguar testiguar. A large number 
of words, generally active verbs, are formed 
with a prosthetic a: alevantar apresentar 
arrepudiar arrodear asufrencia, etc. 

L. Wiener. 
Missouri State University. 



NOTES ON THE BEOWULF. 

3° — 
penden wordum geweald wine Scyldinga, 
leof land-fruma, lange ante. 

I propose this reading in accordance with 
the frequent use of geweald as object of dgan 
(cf. Orosius, p. 288, 11. 9-10, 7 pat hi pees ilean 
rices dhte geweald pe his wiSerwinna eer 
dhte). Heyne's 'implied object' is thus sub- 
stituted for weold (for the interchange of eo 
and ea, see Cosijn, Beitrage, viii, 570, note to 
1. 1321); the suggestion of March (Anglo- 
Saxon Reader, p. 88) to read word-onweald 
dhte, ' had word-sway ' is also not far astray. 
Kluge's fiendagas for lange (Beitrage, ix, 188) 
records an act of momentary desperation, 
although Holder, in a presumably calmer mo- 
ment, has received this figment into his text. 

306. — GutSmod grutnmon. The emended 
reading Guffmode grummon is wholly unsatis- 
factory ; the natural meaning of grummon is 
not in accord with the spirit of the passage, 



and if it be forced into the list of verbs of 
motion, the resulting succession of predications 
is a stylistic defect. I punctuate and read the 
passage as follows : 

Gewiton him pa feran,—flota stille bad, 
seomode on sale std-feeSmed scip, 
on ancre fcest; eofor-lic scionon 
ofer hlior-bergan gehroden golde, 
/ah ond fyr-heard, ferh wearde heold, 
guSmod grimmon, — guman onetton, 
sigon cetsomne, oS peet hy seel timbred, 
geatolic ond gold-fah, ongyton tnihton. 

The narrative broken off at feran is resumed 
at guman onettan ; the interjected description 
now becomes artistically and stylistically com- 
plete by construing gutSmod grummon with 
the preceding half-line. But grummon must 
be changed to grimmon (=grimmum, adv. 
dat. (Englische Studien 1, 497) cf. grim- 
man, 1. 1543.), which is an adverbial modifier 
of guSmod, and guSmod in its turn qualifies 
the singular ferh: 'The boar held guard, 
grimly warlike of mood.' The poet has 
passed from the general view of the images 
on the helmets to the specific and lively de- 
scription of the symbolic figure. The transi- 
tion from the plural eqfor- lie to the singular 
ferh is therefore necessary, and the added 
descriptive gutSmod grimmon is highly fitting. 
Readers of Mr. Earle's notes to his trans- 
lation of the poem will not be unprepared to 
notice modern parallelisms in support of the 
proposed interpretation. At the gate of the 
Hall Farm, we are told (Adam Bede, ch. vi), 
there are "two stone lionesses which grin 
with a doubtful carnivorous affability above a 
coat of arms surmounting each of the pillars." 
Again, 

"Very grand lodges they were, with very 
grand iron gates, and stone* gate posts, and on 
the top of each a most dreadful bogy, all 
teeth, horns, and tail, which was the crest 
which Sir John's ancestors wore in the War 
of the Roses : and very prudent men they 
were to wear it, for all their enemies must 
have run for their lives at the very first sight 
of them." 

Kingsley : The Water Babies, ch. i. 

It may be added that the true significance 
of the verb grimman, made obvious by Gene- 
sis 1. 793, is supported by one of the recently 
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discovered Old Saxon fragments {vide Neue 
Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, Heidelberg, 1894, 
p. 242, 1. 3). 

386-7.— 
Bio pit on ofesie, hat in gan, 
seon sibbe-gedriht samod atgadere 
Surely something has been gained in the 
consent of the critics to refer sibbe-gedriht 
to the Giatas. But Bugge's attempt to justify 
seon (Beitrage, xii, 86) will hardly meet ap- 
proval, nor is the less conservative suggestion 
of ten Brink (Untersuchungen, p. 53, note: 
hat in gan(gan) (on) sal sibgedrihf) to be re- 
garded as anything more than an indication 
of the correct sense of the lines. The text 
has suffered in transmission, and the method 
of restoration is suggested by Exodus, 1. 214 : 
tall sio sibgedrihf somod atgadere. I ac- 
cordingly reduce seon to seo. This gives a 
subject in the nominative singular for gan. It 
is therefore clear thatgan too must be changed. 
The metre requires a dissyllable as in 1. 1645 
(Beitrage x, 268-9, 3 X 3> 477)> ar, d the nomina- 
tive subject requires a finite verb which after 
hat must be subjunctive and introduced by pat 
(cf. Genesis, 1. 500: hit pat pu pisses of ates 
ate). The lines may therefore be read as 
follows : 

Bio pit on ofeste, hat [pat] in ga 
sio sibbe-gedriht samod atgadere 
Here ga (Subjunctive) is metrically equiva- 
ent to gai, just as gan (1. 1645) is equivalent 
to gain. It is possible that ga became gan 
npoS to 6r)i.iaiv6).iEvt)v, the plural verb looking 
to the implied plural of the collective sio 
sibbe-gedriht — a possible process by which the 
originally singular verb came to be transmit- 
ted as a plural. The form gan may then 
have occasioned the change of sio to sion. 

623. — sinc-fato sealde. The context does 
not favor the translation 'gave costly gifts.' 
Banning (Die epischen Fortneln im Beo- 
wulf, Marburg, 1886, p. 5) rightly regards 
the expression as an epic formula for passing 
the cup (" den Becher reichen "). 

737. — Ofer pa niht: Heyne's translation of 
this phrase by 'die Nacht hindurch,' 'die 
Nacht iiber ' represents its generally accepted 
interpretation ; Earle is however right in trans- 
lating it by 'after that night.' This meaning 



and use of ofer is that which is noted in the 
Bosworth-Toller Dictionary, s. v. i (8). The 
Rubrics of the Gospels furnish many instances: 
e. g. Luke, v, i, EHs [godspel] sceal on pone 
syxtan sunnandag ofer pentecosten. 

James W. Bright. 



THE ORIGIN OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY IDEA 
OF HUMOURS. 
Symonds, writing of Ben Jonson's time, says : 
"At this date humour was on everybody's 
lips to denote whim, oddity, conceited turn of 
thought, or special partiality in any person " ; 
and again, "The word had become a mere 
slang term for any eccentricity." Jonson, 
annoyed by the inexact popular use of the 
word defines it — : 

" So in every human body. 
The choler, melancholy, phlegm, and blood, 
By reason that they flow continually 
In some one part, and are not continent, 
Receive the name of humours. Now thus far 
It may by metaphor, apply itself 
Unto the general disposition : 
As when some one peculiar quality 
Doth so possess a man, that it doth draw 
All his effects, his spirits, and his powers, 
In their conductions, all to run one way, 
This may be called a humour. 1 ' 

To fix the source and trace the growth of 
this use, now practically obsolete, has the 
difficulty common to all such study; first, 
lack of material bearing directly upon the his- 
tory of humours and second, the necessity for a 
wide view of the times in order to fix this 
subject in its right relation to other phe- 
nomena. We have of course two possi- 
ble sources for the seventeenth century 
idea of " humours," as mirrored in the char- 
acters of Ben Jonson's plays. It may be 
a native English growth or it may be trans- 
planted from foreign shores. If we say it is 
simply a modification of the personified vir 
tues and vices of the Moralities and Interludes 
of the early sixteenth century we gain little, 
for it is probable that the Moralities and Inter- 
ludes came from France, and the problem is 
by that hypothesis only transferred to French 
soil. 

It is doubtless, in the sixteenth century that 
we must look for hints as to the origin of 
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